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able and resourceful speaker, he intervened effectively in the debates, and some of his pronouncements made before the house (for instance, "We shall not be intimidated/7 or, "They want great cataclysms, we want a great Russia"), trite as they may sound today, were worship-fullv acclaimed by a not too discriminating nationalistic opinion. Stolypin was sensitive to adulation and applause; the Duma was nevertheless to him a mere accessory to the executive. He leaned heavily on "'emergency" legislation, interfered with the freedom of elections, and with blatant disregard for the constitution changed the election law in order to secure a chamber subservient to the wishes of the government.
Legislation under Article 87 of the Fundamental Laws was the principal method used by Stolypin to impose his will upon the legislature. The tsar was empowered by this article to promulgate emergency decrees "during the recess of the State Duma, if exceptional circumstances call for a measure that requires legislative action/' Such measures, however, could not make changes in the Fundamental Laws, the statutes of the legislative chambers, or the election Iaw7 and they became inoperative unless introduced in the Duma within two months after its convocation and duly approved. This seemingly innocuous provision, which has its counterpart in many constitutions, was extensively used by Stolypin in order to confront the legislature with faits accomplis. Although the measures enacted under Article 87 were eventually submitted to the Duma, the fact that they had sometimes been in operation for a protracted period made their repeal extremely difficult. Some of the emergency decrees dealt with surprisingly trivial matters, such as the change in the title of an official from "military governor" to "governor"; others were of paramount importance, for instance, the decree of November 9, 1906, inaugurating revolutionary changes in peasant land tenure. The most flagrant case of abuse of Article 87 occurred in March, 1911, when the State Council rejected a government-sponsored bill providing for the introduction of zemstvos in six western provinces. The bill, sacrificing on the altar of nationalism the principles of the zemstvo act of 1890, favored the peasantry, which was Russian, at the expense of the Polish landowners. Approved by the Duma, it was voted down by the State Council on the ground that by alienating the landed nobility the bill undermined the zernstvos and imperiled Russian inSuence in an important frontier region. Stolypin, showing a cynical disregard for the intent and spirit of the